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difficulties, however, now seem to have been quite over-
come, and although in some instances the efficient pulver-
isation of the rotary clinker still leaves something to
be desired, the resultant cement is generally superior
in cementitious value to that produced from inter-
mittent kilns. The two methods of pulverisation that
seem most in favour are the Griffin mill (p. 143), and the
combination of ball mill with tube mill (pp. 147 and 148).
Instances, however, have come under the author's notice
in which the tube mill has been used in combination with
the Griffin mill, the latter being used for rough primary
reduction only.
One rather uncomfortable property of cement produced
by rotary kilns is that it is extremely quick setting,
rendering absolutely necessary recourse to artificial
methods of regulating the setting, such as the addition
of gypsum, watering the clinker, etc. This quick-setting
property is doubtless partly due to the fact that rotary
kiln clinker contains considerably less sulphuric acid, in
the form of calcium sulphate, than that produced by
intermittent kilns. The explanation is, that the greater
part of the sulphur emanates from the coke or other
fuel used, which in the intermittent kiln is volatilised as
sodium sulphate in the process of burning, and is subse-
quently cooled and deposited on the brickwork during its
passage through the drying chamber, whence it falls off on
to the dry slurry, and is thus brought into the clinker when
the slurry is loaded into the kiln. With the rotary kiln, on
the contrary, the sulphur compounds are not cooled suf-
ficiently to be deposited until they get outside the kiln,
and therefore cannot contaminate the raw material. Of
the two methods above mentioned of regulating the setting,
the use of water is decidedly preferable to that of gypsum ;
for water, even if used in excess, can only be a passive evil,
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